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I. IHTEODUCTIOH 

■ ■ 



• By post- work education I meaii education which is nortnally' 
attended. by""]^eople who have previously left the educational 
system? and is especially adopted to this situation oi the 

students. 



• Thus "work'’ in this context means all forms of activities 
after school? including e.g. the -functions of a housewife. 

In this sense? post*“Work education includes up-dating of^ 
previously acq.uired knowledge, further education leading to 
higher -levels of knowledge, as well as reschooling in new 
fields of knowledge. Furthermore, it incluaes education • - 
aiming at a higher ievel of occupational qualifications, as 
well as education without any occupational implications. 



On the other hand, education primarily intended for 
students entering directly from another part of ‘the 
school system, is not regarded as post-work education, even 
if a significant proportion of the students have spent some 

time out of school. 



Within the broader concept of £erman^^ 
post-work education plays an essentiaTroIeT In concentrating 
upon the latter, I view post-work education as an integrated 
part of a more general system of permanent education. In the 
perspective of this paper, any other viewpoint would, in fact, 
be rather meaningless. • 



The paper sets out to discuss the following questions^ 



What is the relative importance of post-work education 
within the total framework of educational activities. 

Is there a need for an increased role of post-?work 
education? 

Is there a need for more of post-work education to be 
organised? 

Who shall have access to organised pov^/b-work education, 
and hov/ shall such access be secured? 



How shall post-work education be financed, ^ 

of institutional expenditures and costs to the individual. 



Finally, based on answers to the questions above, what 
shall be the scope of organised laj W 
the future? 
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In examining those questions, I draw heavily upon current 
discussions in the ITorwegiaii Hoyal Commission on Post-Secondary 
Education. This ad hoc Commission, appointed in 1965, has 
previously presented three general reports to the Ministry of 
Education. The first, presented in 1966, deals with the 
general scope of the system of post-secondary education in the 
1960’s, setting out the main problems facing educational policy 
in this field. The second, presented in 1967, outlines the 
structural aspects of the future post-secondary system in 
organisational terms. The third, presented in 1968, puts 
forward specific proposals concerning the establishment of 
"district colleges'"' at the post-secondary level, parallel to 
the universities (l). ‘ • 

The previous reports of the Commission have already had a 
considerable impact on educational policy in Norv/ay. Thus 
recently, the government proposed to parliament the establishment, 
on an experimental basis, of three district colleges in 1969, 
followed by two more in 1970. 

The fourth report of the Hoyal Commission on Post-Secondary 
jUducation, forseen by June 1969, will concern post-v/ork 
education exclusively. Already in its first report, the 
Commission stated that this part of the educational functions 
at the post-secondary level must be an essential component of 
any programme for institutional development. Only within this 
broader framework can valid solutions be found to the future 
problems of post-secondary education. 

This paper is written before the Commission has completed 
its discussions on post-work education. Though reflecting 
largely the views of the Commission, the conclusions drawn below 
must, therefore, be regarded primarily as the author’s personal 
opinions. Being a member of the Commission, I am still not in 
a position to foresee the final outcome of its deliberations (2). 
Ho?/ever, by the time this paper is published, the report of 
the Commission should also be available. 



(1) A total of 12 district colleges, varying in size from 
1,500 to 4,000 students are envisaged by mid 1980 ’s, in 
addition to the 4 existing or planncid universities. 

(2) I'hich will in any case only concern post-secondary 

, institutions. 

I 
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' II* . THE EEED ?0R POST -WORK EDUGAglOIT 
* . , *. 

In 1967, . institutional expenditures within the formal 
school system in ilorway amotinted to some 3,250 million hr. 
There were approximately 'QO^ OjO full time pupils and students 
in this system, 225,000 being 15 years of age or more. The 
time* input of students at working age had an estimated -value 
of 4,500 'million icr. (2). The total resource input in formal 
education, corresponding roughly to the system of pre-work 
education, thus amounted to some 7,750 million- kr. • 

‘ 17e have very little information on the actual resource 
input in post-work education. let us, therefore, as a 
starting point, choose the following .hypothesis; 

A human being spends eight hours a day on sleeping. 

Time spent on dressing, eating, travel to and from v/ork, etc., 
may be. estimated at four hours a day, leaving twelve hours 
for other activities. Out of these, we assume that six 
hours ar'b' spent working (3)» Six hours daily are thus left 
for spare time activities. In the long run, this may prove 
to be an underestimation,.' 

let us then assume a situation in which an individml 
spends half an hour of his six spare time hours on education. 
By. education I mean here all activities Vjaving the same- effect 
as’ sought in formal education, and achieved by reading, 
v/atching television or radio, listening to lectures, takirjg 
part in correspondence courses, discussions, etc. 

.A 



(1) This section is based on my paper "Perspective Analysis 
for Education in 1990", OECD document DAS /BID 68.87, Paris 

1968. 

(2) The implicit assumption, that the time input of children 

under 15 years of age has no economic value, is, in fact, 
very doubtful, as it influences, decisively the .educational 
level of those 'entering working agO,“ and thus also; their need 
for further educationt ‘ ' 

(3) .Six hours a day, seven days a week, amount to 42 weekly 

working hours, corresponding roughly to the present situatlo'n 
in Horway. .... 

‘ j 
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Let us also assume that half an hour out of the six hours 
of daily \ 7 orh is spent on keeping professional skills up to ^ 
date and obtaining further qualifications. Part of this time 
will be spent on organised in-service training, bu.x in the 
main it will undoubtedly consist of individual learning through 
reading, contacts with colleagues and through the work itself* 

Ihe realism of these assumptions is, of course, open to 
discussion. Educational activities at spare time may already 
correspond to the situation described above; at least our 
definition of educational activities does not make the assumption 
completely utopian. Vie also know that the assumption made 
regarding work education has already been surpassed in many 
professions, although mainly those reauiring higher education* 
However, educational needs will also increase at the lower 
professional levels, as increasing pressure for adaptation to 
new work functions makes it necessary. Even if our assumptions 
overestimate the present, time input, in the not too distant 
future they will probably be fairly realistic. 

If for a moment we accept these assvim-Dtions, the total 
resource input in post-work education can be estimated to 
8,000 million kr. (1) and the distribution of all resource 
input in educational activities as follows! about one half 
of the resources spent goes into pre-work education, the other 
half being spent on post-work education, 

• If, instead of half an hour each day beirg devoted to 
v/ork and spare time education respectively, we assume one hour 
for each., two thirds of the total resource input would concern 
post-work education* 

(Those hypothetical examples may at least serve as an 
ill.ustration of the present scope of post-work education in 
its* broadest sense, as compared to the scope of pre-work 
education within the school system. More importanb, however, 
than measuring the present relative scope of post-v/ork 
education, is the examination of current trends in this field, 
and the extent to which they iDoint towards a more desirable 
situation in the future, 

(b) The rationale for stronger^relative^^^emg^sis^^ 

' » mm IMP *^*1*’* MW MM vPM VWV pMV 

education 

Summarising cui'rent discussions on this topic, the 
arguments for a relative expansion of post-work education follow 
several, partly overlapping lines, being of technical, economic, 
social and pedagogical nature. 



(1) Out of which about 9C^o would consist of the students* 
time input, and some 10 fo of input of other resources. 
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Technically, the work situation of the individual is 
being profoundly changed. Many v/ork functions have always 
implied .certain elements of training, at least at some stages 
in the professional career. Today, however, the training 
component of various work functions is increasing rapidly. 
Updating of skills and the achievement of new qualifications 
gradually becomes an important aspect of the individual’s 
work efforts. There are already examples of positions in 
which more than half the work hours are spent on reading. 

The function as a leader is partly transformed into the 
function of an educator. 

These trends do not reflect a transitional period of 
techndlogical change. They are necessary implications of 
the current transf ormation of our produqtive systems towards 
a state of 'continuous change in technology and organisational 
patterns as the normal situation, 

« 

In economc knowledge is an essential foim of 

capital. ^fordrayT however, due to obsolescence the amortisation 
period. 'of this capital is rapidly .declining. Investments in 
pre-school education beyo'nd a certain limit hav©- there fore 
rapidly declir.ing productivity. Re -investments in training 
at frequent intervals in the course of the various occupational 
careers have much higher profitability, 

Y/e Icnow already the first examples of degrees and diplomas 
granted for a limited period of time, on the assumption that 
continued validity implies new tests of the graduates’ ability 
to keep their professional knowledge up to date. Professional 
associations have also introduced time limits to granted 
membership. Puenewal requires proof of maintained professional 
level in terms of new developments. 

In s_ocial terms, obsolescenoe of Imowledge has far- 
reaching impTications for the whole life situation of an 
individual. The chances that one’s initial professipnal 
training gradually becomes useless, greatly increases the 
economic and social insecurity of the individual. The question 
of an ‘ extension of current social security p.aLicies to cover 
also this kind of risk, inevitably arises. In several 
countries, social security systems already cover vocational 
rehabilitation and reschooling in cases of acute dai.ger* of 
unemployment. An extension towards ipevepitive measures 
appears quite logical. 



0 
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post-work education normally benefits 
from a stronger and more goal-oriented motivation among the 
student's. • iTheir practical experience also provides a basis 
for a more real understanding of the topics- taught. ' 
furthermore, while pre-worlc education must prepare the 
student for a wide, range of possibilities as regards his 
life .pattern, the student ‘in post-work education will be in 
a much bettor position to judge his own particular needs. 
Educational efforts likely to be irrelevant to the individual 
student can thus be sa'^’vd. 



0 
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fhe arguments above relate mainly to the individual’s 
occupational situation. But their validity goes much further 
Each individual today is faced v/ith the danger of loosi^ig 
control, through lack of understanding, of his ov/n situation, 
his fate in life, Shis also relates to his situation as a 
citizen, as a participant in social life,'as"a consumer, as 
a member of a family, and not least, to his ability to 
understand other generations. In all these asioects of life, 
the rate of change is increasing, and so is the individual’s 
risk of genuine alienation in his own societyg No group 
seems moro vulnerable to this development than the non- 
working housexvives. 



Me all pay lip service to the fact that the rate of 
change in contemporary society calls for a greatly increased 
ability in most human beings for adapting to change. Current 
discussions on education are cro\;ded with statements to this 
effect, \Ie may, however, tend to forget, that ability for 
adaptation presupposes mq^tivajbio^^^ for change. And such 
motivation can only be Ws¥d* on't'he feeling that changes are 
under control, or at least influenced, by those affected. 

Ihe task of education, therefore, is not only to train for 
adaptability, but for the mastering of changes in one’s own 
situation. 

This far -greater ‘challenge to educational policy and 
practice pan oiily be met through an expansion of post-work 
education, aiming at the full range of educational needs of 
individuals ■ in our future societies. The'efiects of such an 
expansion cannot, and should not, be measured primarily in 
economic terras. There are far greater dangers involved in 
current societal developments than those directly connected 
with the rate of growth in gross national products. 



However, also in terms of substance, the distinction 
between general education and education aiming particularly 
at, economic performance, tends to become meaningless. This 
is ■pS'-'^^'tic^SLrly true for post-work education. We- have 
reached a stage at v^hich our traditional occupations-, often 
based u.pon narrow? scientific disciplines, may -become a' major 
obstacle to progress. Breaking down intellectual IjarriiDrs 
established in the process of professional training may , 
become a prime function of post-v/ork education. The, ever ■ 
growing need for critical insight, vfhich lies at the root 
of current educational req.uirements , cannot be expressed in 
terms of traditional elements of vocational or professional 
training,. Ho public policy, and no ”plan targets'*, can 
attach ‘differentiated priorities to needs of this kind. They 
emerge from the individual’s own situation, and can only be 
properly judged by himself. 

education ’ . ~ - - - - - 

largely, the expansion of post-work education has 
hitherto been left to - the initiative of the individual, V7ith 
some help from professional and adult education associations, 
and the public mass media radio and,. television. The library 
system, and public support for the publication and 
dissemmination of research findings may also be mentioned in 
this context. 

This implies, that no major effort has been made to 
bring to bear upon post-work education the intellectual 
potential of, educational institutions. Their efforts have 
predominantly been ooncentrate.d in pre-v/ork education. 

One major reason for this are the practical difficulties 
facing people at v^ork in attending the formal, .full time 
education usually offered by educational institutions. 

However, the lack of large-scale adaptation to this 
circumstance of education supplied by the institutions 
indicates other additional reasons.. 

To a considerable extent, the explanation may be found 
in the subject structure of the traditional curricula,, 
esioecially at the higher levels. Educatiohal institutions 
may be regarded as the prime defenders of a specific ’’academic 
sub-culture, based on knowledge structured according to the 
traditional scientific disciplines. As this kind of loiowledge 
appears 'Ihcreasingly irrelevant to essential problems facing 
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people outside the institutions, the institutional con- 

contration on cultural indoctrination at the pre-work 

level is easily understandalale, I'acing the demand for i 

relevance, which inevitably arises from post-work students ,(1) 

means, in fact, a fundamental change in ^ the traditional, 

cultural values of educational institutions. 

'Such a'- change 'in''institutional values is already 
occurring, though more rapidly in some countries, and in ^ 

some types of institutions, than in others, The • increased 
emphasis on post— work education inevitably ■ points in the 
same direction.- A more rational b a lane bet¥/een pre-work' 
and post-¥ 7 ork- education can only be achieved through^ 
substantial involvement also in the latter by educational, 
institutions. . 

This means, however, a profound v^idening of the scope 
of their functions. Even more than before, educational 

institut-ions; .will have a central role to perform in our J 

societies. They will have . a key position, not only in 1 

providing a basis for human adaptation to an increasii^ ^ 

rate of change in society, but in developiiag our ability 

to analyse our own situation, '.and. thus to steer changes 

according to our aims. Our realisation of altermtives 

for choice, and of their consecLuences , and our ability, to 

find means of mastering our ovm situation, is to a ^ great > 

extent dependant upon ho^w far .educOwtional institutions • - 

succeed in finding ¥/ays of coping V7ith this task. 

This role is assigned to educational institutions by 
the developments in our contemporary society; they have not t ^ 

themselves asked lor it. It is essential, however, that 
they are put in a position to carry out this task effectively, ^ , 

To the extent educational institutions have a critical i 

function in our societies, post-v/ork education will perhaps 
become their most -potent instrument in performing such a 
function. i 

’ClT ” such a demand for relevance ’has also 

been made, in q.uite vigorous terms, by pre-work students, 

.opposing soGiadisation into the academic sub-culture. 



./ 







‘ THE ORG-AITISATIOH OF PQST-\/QRK ESUOATIQE- 

(a) The_regpousi'bili'ty Tor oggg;^igg;jional measures 

The prime 'responsibility for deciding the content of 
post-work education, and the forms such education shall take, 
must rest with the educational institutions from which 
potential post-work students have graduated. Ultimately, 

• the responsibility for providing those institutions with the 
necessary resources for the task, and thus for the total scope 
of their activities in this field, falls upon educational 
authorities, 

. The ^ reason for this central role assigned to the educational 
institutions, is the essential requirement that the content 
of pre-work and .post-work education must be viev/ed as integral 
parts of a total supply of life-long education. The 
institutions must carry the responsibility for the rational 
distribution of this supply during the life span of an 
individual, and ensure the qualitative equivalence of its 
various components. 

This general principle calls for certain modifications. ' 
Graduates from lower levels of pre-work education may find 
the most adequate resources for post-v^ork education in 
institutions at a higher level. Thus, while post-work 
education for those ha-^-ing left school after seven years of ■ 
primary education, is today entrusted to the new nine year 
compulsory schools, the arrangement of special courses for 
post-work students at the general upper secondary level are 
assigned, to the "gymnas”. Uor graduates from vocational 
schools, post-work courses are also offered by the’ 

Technological Institute (1). 

Correspondingly-, graduates from the future district 
colleges may in certain cases find the most. appropriate' 
possibilities,! or post-work education at the universities. 

The latter may not, however, always be prepared to offer 
adequate courses , ' In this case, the district colleges 
should attempt to develop, at least temporarily, the 
facilities, needed, while at the same time pushing for courses 
to be established at the institutions best "suited for this 
task. 



0 



0 



0 



^ ./. 

(1) A public institution with many local filials, offering 
exclusively post-work courses of shorter duration. 
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Tile responsibilities assigned to educational institutions 
in tliis field db^not 'by ’far imply a monopoly of organised 
post-Vi^ork education,, Tliere is a wide scope for expansion 
in the activities of professional and adult education 
associations I, and of individual economic enterprises. They 
have moved.. into the existing vacuum in this field, and should 
be encour’aged to .increase their efforts. 

Professional associations, however, may tend to define 
the needs for post~work education, in rather narrow, temns, as 
may individual firms. The latter, also tend to focus their 
attention on immediate training needs particular to the firm 
in q,uestioiip broader educational needs, • possib.ly aiming 

at q.ualif icatibns- increasing the .risk of turnover, are usually 
left alone^. furthermore, all these institutions have 'limited 
access to the resources needed for a more general programme 
of post-work education^ 

The educational institutions must consider, in view of 
their overall policy 'for post-work education, v/here each type 
of course can best be given, and take 'up negotiations with 
outside bodies with this 'in view. Associations and individual 
firms, on the other hand,, are likely to develop their own 
policies as regards post-work education, -based on their 
particular interests, and should be invited to make their 
suggestions to the educational institutions, in addition to 
continuing their o\~m. activities « 

In ^p.vixctice , a pattern of collaboration between ed.ucational 
and r'elev&ni outside bodies has already developed 
in many areas, freq.uen^iy leading also to joint educational 
activities, A further development of formally organised 
mechanisms for collaboration should be encouraged. 

However, two -gualif ications should be made. Such a 
machinery for collaboration should increasingly be extended 
to cover also the corresponding pre-work education. 'The 
establistmient of such a machinery should not, however, be 
aI.lowed to dominate the policies of educational institutions, 
at the cost of other, less well organised interests. Special 
concern must be shown by the institutions for educa-fcional needs 
not clearly related to economic requirements. 

This raises the question whether educational institutions 
today have the necessary possibilities for developing independent 
and consistent policies. This is aegain related to their 
administrative capacity, and their ability to establish rational 
internal decision making processes. The fundamental question 
is, in fact, to which extent these instituions are able to 
judge their o\m activities in the light of the need's of their' 
surro’onding society. 







The solution -of this problem will require close 
collaboration between the institutions and the educational 
authorities. • The organisational pattern, proposed for the 
district colleges may here serve as ah example. The 
Central Boa,rd of the District Colleges is assumed to carry 
the main responsibility for assessing the total needs for 
educational facilities in the different fields, and for 
developmental work in new fields of study. The Board 
also have an important function in ensuring the proper 
interplay between the colleges and other educational 
institutions. These tasks call for a composition of the 
Board ■.■which safeguards it from dominance by representatives 
of special institutions or professional fields. The Board 
represents the general interests of society, and must not 
be tied to particular intere.st groups. 

Such a co-ordinating body does not exist for the 
unive.rsities . Their activities today are co-ordinated 
directly by the Ministry of Education, The question of 
establishing a co-ordinating body for the universities, or 
possibly a Joint .body for the universities and the district 
collegv,s, is, however, under consideration. ' 

f 

(b) education 

The balancing of institutional efforts between pre-work 
and post-v\Tork education is essential to the proper functioning 
of educational institutions. This calls for co-ordination, 
and for close interplay and exchange of impulses between the 
two types of education- 

Eor those reasons, no separate intemal organisation 
should be established for post-work education. This 
function should be organised together with pre-work education 
in each field of study. 

j 

The introduction of more extensive post-work education 
creates, hov/ever, a number of practical problems, such as 
maintaining contacts with applicants, accommodating students, 
etc. At present, similar problems are mainly handled by the 
students’ welfare organisations, and they are well equipped 
to handle effectively such questions also in the case of 
post-work students. 

The interests of pre-work and post-work students may 
not, however, always coincide, and the question of formal 
representation of the post-work students in the hierarchy 
of student bodies may cause difficulties. It may, therefore, 



be necessary to establish within the institution's oto administration 
facilities for dealing v\fith matters of this kind, or, alternatively 
to contract out such tasks to the existing students’ welfare 
organisations. 



The curriculum content of post-work education must be 
organised together with pre-work education as part of one total 
study programme. In all likelihood, a systematic integration^ 
of the two types of education will freq.uently offer possibilities 
for shortening the present pre-work courses, or at least break 
the consistent trend towards prolongation. In the field of 
medicine, a specific study suggests the possible reduction of .. 
the nre-work training of medical doctors from to 5 years, 

I’or the future, every revision of existing curricula must be 
undertaken as part of a general, life-long study programme. 



Particularly appropriate to post-work education are the 
various foims of distance education, such as correspondence^ 
courses, dissemination of ’’packages'* of educational materials, . 
use of ma,ss media, or combinations of those means with traditiona,! 
teaching at inter^mls. A Royal Commission is currently 
examining the implications of an increased use of such measures, 
and its report is expected to propose major steps in this 
direction. This may require further strengthening of the 
administrative machinery of educational institutions," in order 
to arrive at a rational balance betv/een the various forms of 
educational supply. 
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IV. THE AOO'ESS IQ POST-\/QP.K ElUOATIOII - 

Po'st-\¥orlc education offered at educational institutions, 
must represent an adequate Updating of, or supplement to, 
previous pre-worlc education. The former should, therefore, 
he oriented towards a level of knowledge corresponding to_ ‘ 
that of the pre-work graduates. 

Formal entry requirements, in teims of previous degrees 
and diplomas,. 'should not normally he applied to post-v/ork 
education. ' Applicants- should he informed about the assumed 
level of students’ background knov/ledge, hut no evaluation 
of the qualifications of individual applicants should take 
place. ~ It should be left to each potential applicant to. 
decide what kind of education is best suited for him. 

This freedom of access is particularly important because 
relevant post-work education y/ill f requently cross traditional 
borderlihes between subjects or professions. Its promise 
of greater flexibility is a main feature of. post-work education. 
This promise must not be destroyed by rigid requirements in 
terms of formal student qualifioatj ons. 

In- many ways, heterogenity in the students’ educational 
and professional background may prove to be ah advantage-. 
Post-work education requires forms of teaching which leaves 
an aclive *role to be played by the students themselves. They 
have obtained insights which may contribute substantially 
to the teaching. 

In certain cases, -when extensive post-work courses lead 
to a new level of professional qualifications, for v/hich 
educational institutions act as a guarantee, more formal 
entry requirements may be needed. Even on such cases, 
however, a liberal entry policy should be applied’, more 
liberal than the present practice of universities. Entry 
exams for those failing to meet formal requirements may offer 
a workable < solution in such cases. 

Special problems arise when the training capacity of an 
institution is too small for the number of applicants. Uo 
general criteria for the selection of applicants can be 
established. However, no a priori preference should be 
given to applicants graduated from the same institution, or 
in the same subject. 

■ ■ ./. 
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Today j post-worlc courses often have an upper age limit 
for access. This practice should 'be abandoned, as people of 
age may have a definite need for education. Their needs do 
not necessarily emerge from aspirations*‘f or* higher positions, 
but post-work education may be essential to their continued 
functioning in their present jobs. 

(b) Right to cost-work education 

The main obstacle to an expansion 'of organised post-wox*k 
education today, is not the lack of formal qualifications for 
access, but the lack of opportunity in terms of leave from work 
and economic means. The latter problem will be examined in 
the following chapter. Here, we shall focus on the individual's 
possibilities for obtaining leave from his job for educational 
purposes. 

At present, leave during post-work education is fairly 
frequently granted to employees in both public and private 
service. Usually, .however, the precondition is, that the 
training in question is accepted as relevant to the employee's 
occupational functions,. . . 

Some enterprises and public agencies have a systematic 
policy of personnel development, with built-in requirements 
for post-work training connected with promotion or change of 
job. The officers' corps provides an example of this, and 
similar arrangements are found in the major public service 
sectors, post, telecommunications, railways, police, etc. Both 
private and public enterprises usually have a policy of 
"building up" future leaders, to a considerable extent through 
formal training. This provides some .scope for post-work 
education, of a kind that fits the personnel policy -of the 
enterprise. ■ 

I . 

I It proves more difficult to meet the needs for current 

! updating of professional qualifications, when no change. of 

f position is foreseen.- Even more limited opportunities face 

an employee who wants a kind of education which is not 
I compatible with the personnel policy of the enterprise. He 

j may, for instance, want to qualify for a job in another 

j enterprise or organisation. 

i The problem of leave also arises for those who are- not 

I employees, or are employed in imdertakings too small to carry 

i the burden of absence for loiiger periods. Such leave arrangements 

i as indicated above, even when expanded to the maximum, oannot, 

in fact, reach more than a limited proportion of the active work 
force, and perhaps not those who would need it the most. 

; if 
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Thus the question of right to post-work education 
iuevitubly Sirises, It is necesssry to ensure such rights for 
the individual, also when his educational aspirations do not 
coincide with the interests of his employers j and the right ’ 
must be made a reality for more than a minority of the adult 
population. 

The right to post-work education may imply a given quota 
of time, which each individual can claim as leave for educational 
purposes. To minimise the negative effects, employers must 
normally approve the timing, on sufficient notice; but the • ' 
employee should be entitled to take out his claim within a 
certain time period. 

It is quite conceivable, that such rights may be 
introduced in individual work contracts, or collective work ‘ 
agreements. This is the way many social improvements of 
working conditions have been introduced - such as security 
schemes against illness and age, and regulations of work hours 
and holidays. Frequently, such agreements have been 
supported by legislation, establishing minimum standards, but 
not preventing better teims in individual cases. 

.Yet, neither work agreements, nor legislation concerning 
the terms of those agreements, have succeeded in establishing 
general solutions to such social problems. Major population 
groups have remained outside the scope of such arrangements. 

The final solution has been to establish general security 
systems covering every individual as exemplified by the 
ITorwcgian social security system. 

The development towards a general right to post-work 
education must follow a similar pattern. It will have to be a 
gradual development, the initial benefits from a general 
security system* being limited by economic necessity. 

Established arrangements, and new arrangements to be made in 
special fields, are likely to offer terms far above the general 
minimum s t and ard s , 

Important steps in this direction may be foreseen in the 
public sector. University teachers already have obtained 
sabbatical years, on the average one each tenth year. Tv/o 
Royal commissions on teachers* working conditions already in 
the 1950 *s suggested automatic right to educational leave for 
teachers in primary and secondary schools, the implementation 
being postponed in view of the teacher shortage which is now 

overcome. Recently, the G-overniient ‘s Teacher Training Board 

♦ 



ha.s proposed a new bill;-iri teaclier training,. estalDlishing the 
right f or ’ educatibnai authorities to grant fully paid leave for 
post-v/ork training to up to 10^ of their teachers. In view 
of the fact that’ Central government automatically refunds up 
to 85^ of teacher salaries paid by local authorities (l), such 
a measure v/ould hardly call for great restraints in this respect 
by many local authorities. 

Yet, teachers are not the only public employees in need 
of post-work education. In all fields of public service, 
systematic studies of the need for similar measures should be 
carried out. I'or the groups with the most obvious needs, 
programmes should be prepared for the gradual development of 
the right to post-work education parallel to the development of 
adequate oducational facilities. 

In the next chapter, we shall return to the question of ■ 
more general solutions of this problem. 

It is of ton pointed out, that when post-v\fork education is 
offered, it obtains its regula.r ‘'clientele”, while many never 
ca,re to avail themselves of the opportunities offered. Often, 
it may appear that the passive group represent those most in 
need for such education. This opens up the question, whether 
the <right to post-v/ork education, e.g. as introduced in work 
agreements, should be supplemented by a duty to attend relevant 
coursGS. 

This line of reasoning provokes strong counter-arguments. 
Compulsory post-work educa,ticn is likely to fail in creating 
the motivation necessary for effective teaching. Yet, compulsory 
educational requirements are generally accepted as a basis for 
promotion, and do not seem to cause negative psychological 
reactions in such cases. May be the strong reactions against 
more general arrangements of this kind are ;just temporary, as 
long as they are felt as a threat against established working 
conditions. In spite of this, it seems doubtful v/hether 
compulsory post-work training ’ should become very frequent in 
occupational contexts. Other, less offensive measures may 
prove to serve the purpose better. 



(1) 959^ of primary and • secondary teachers in ITorway are 

employed by local authorities. 



Time limits to the 'validity of degrees and diplomas are 
known in specific cases, in Norway particularly as regards the 
driving licence* This system is quite logical to the extent 
granting institutions may be regarded as responsible for 
their graduates’ continuous ability to perform certain functions. 
It. seems doubtful, however,, whether educational institutions 
will be prepared to accept such respons.ibilties, at least beyond 
the point of graduation. What happens later, appears to be 
none of their concern. But, possibly, a genuine involvement 
in post-work education might change this institutional attitude. 

Prom the employer’s point of view, limited validity of 
degrees and diplomas represents only one of several criteria 
for the eva.luation of an employee. If the requirements of the 
job are satisfied, the validity of previous exams has little 
ajnporta-nce. The question may, however, pla.y a greater role in 
the context of change to a nev/ job, becoming thus more a-n 
issue of job requirements than one of compulsory post-work 
education. In ary case, initiatives towards time limitation 
of the validity of degrees and diplomas would be more likely 
to come from the users than from the producers of qua,lified 
personnel, and should hardly be a prime concern of educational 
authorities. 

In general terms, an adequate supply of post-work 
education, and liberal conditions for its students, should in 
most cases -provide sufficient incentives. In addition, each 
individual will be faced with increasing pressure for 
educational renewal, both in his work and spare time activities. 
The essential issue therefore ' is to ensure tho right to post- 
work education for all adults, and to provide adequate 
opportunities for exercising this right. 
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V, THE oi post-work epuoatiok 



Tlie costs of post-v/ork education consist firstly of the 
expenditures directly connected with the teaching, such as 
teachers salaries, material, equipment, building space etc. 
Secondly, those being taught are investing their time, at the 
cost of other opportunities for spending it, for instance on 
paid work. Por the student, it is a question of income 
foregone 5 for society, it concerns the -loss of directly 
productive efforts. Finally, many students have additional 
costs, caused directly by their educational activities, such 
as travel expenditures and costs of accommodation during 
studies. The financing 9 f those different cost items is the 
concern -of this chapter. ‘ 

(a) Institutional costg 



Post-work education must be brought on equal terms with 
pre-work education. This also implies the same financial 
conditions for the supply of teaching. In the Norv/egian 
case, this means that all expenditures by educational 
institutions should be publicly financed. 

A clearly defined basis for budgeting must be found. 
Standard costs per student in the different types of courses 
should be estimated, taking into account that post-work 
education often requires relatively more resources than 
pre-work education. As regards university education, 
post-work training <at this level is as dependent on research 
as is pre-work education, and reseax’ch expenditures must be 
included in cost estimates for such institutions. 

■ Money may be granted to educational institutions in the 
form of appropriations ear-marked for post-work education, 
or may be included in the general budgeting for their^ 
educational activities. In,..thG latter case, the institutions 
v/ill have more freedom in spending the money, and they may 
find it easier to integrate administratively pre-work and 
post-work education. Budgetary control would then only be 
carried out ex post. 

It appears less natural that post-work education 
offered by private associations should have its full costs 
covered by the public. This would assume a limitation of 
the role of such associations to that of executive bodies 
within the framev/ork of a general public programme of post- 
work education. Privo,te adult education associations 
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re^ceive at present public support, covering a certain 
proportion of their expenditures for ' educational purposes. 

This ' system should be extended to cover all organised private 
activities in this' field , meeting recognised standards. The 
proportion covered by public subsidies should be judged on 
the ba,sis of a general assessment of the role to be played by" 
private organisations in this field,. 

If right to post-work education shall become a real 
opportunity, the students must be granted at least part of 
their income while studying. 

Gainfully employed adults, frequently supporting a family, 
are in an economic situation very different from that of the 
average pre-work students Existing systems of public aid 
to students do not by ’far meet the financial needs of post-work 
students. For all students at working age, the income forgone 
is the, most important cost factor.' At present, pub3,ic subsidies 
cover only, about 10^^ of such costs. The rest is carried by 
the students and their families, and at least half of it is, 
in fact, f inc?„nced" by abstinence from consumption. This 
implies that the students, and to some extent also their 
families, maintain lower consumption standards than those 
possible under other circumstances. 

Such financing by abstinence from consumption is in most 
cases not feasible for the post-work student/ . It is worth 
noticing, however, that, also in pre-work, education, this system 
of f inancing' creates increasing difficulties, as more and more 
students go on to the upper levels of education. A change in 
attitude appears to take place among pre-work students, it 
does, not seem obvious to them that their standard of living 
should only be half that of their equals of age v;ho are not 
students. It may be' only a question of time v»/hen other 
principles of financing must be sought also in the case of 
pre -work' education. 

Today; paid leave during post-v/ork education is not 
infrequent, 'when the courses in qiiestion are clearly relevant 
to the employee’s work.' However, no such ' possibilities exist 
fox' independent workers, or for housewives, A general system 
of financing must, therefore, be found, v/hich is not dependent 
upon the individuals ’ relations to employers, and to , their 
particular interests. 
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The best solution can ’ e :l ii?jl ishroii^h an ezte .sic . cl * -e 
existing social security systeOj finOvnced largely .according to 
the principles o.pplied presently. 



. lie have c.lrecady a specie! system of public financing of 
income forgone during post~woi’k educationj based on other 
principles, than the. main system of work to pre-work students. 

It implies the use of unemployment security funds for the support 
of v/orkers during reschooling, A general system of socio.l 
securitjT- financing of post-^¥ork education ' is a logical ^extension 
of this principle. In our .future society, the prime risk of 
unemployment does not stem from lack of. work' opportunities , but 
from louck of ; ado.ptation to new technological requirements.- 
G-radually ,, this risk will become equa.lly acute at all levels of 
professional skills, A similar obsolescence of o.cquired ■ 
knowledge and attitudes is facing us in a.ll parts of society 
outside v/orking life. '■ 

■•So.cial. security financing of post-work education thus becomes 
a preventive social nieasure, likely to have far grea,ter effects 
than attempts on ex-post rehabilitation. It is an essential^ 
instrument in fighting V\^hat may pi'ove to be the biggest problem 
of social policy in the years ahead. 



Initially, the benefits ■ derived from the social security 
system for po.st-work education Y/ill have to be moderate, .covering 
only a limited proportion of the income foregone, up to ^a^ certain 
income levol. Existing systems of student aid, and additional 
support in acute unemployment cases, will have -to supplement the 
general security payments, (l) -This a.lso applies -to. -special 
arrangements arrived at in individual work contracts or through 
collective bargaining, including regulations for special groups 
of public employees. 



The special problems of non-employees, the largest group 
being housewives not gainfully employed, farmers, independent 
fishers and members of the liberal professions, have been solved 
within the general social security system in a way largely 
applicable to an extension covering post-work education. 



Practical questions concerning the possibilities for finding 
"alternates” during absence, create problems for many of these 
groups. Arrangements have been found ensuring holiday rights, 
nnd alterna,tes during illness, although such systems are not yet 
fully' developed. A major expansion of those arrangements will, 
be needed in order to secure equal opportunities .for post-work , 
education for groups such as those mentioned above. ■■ 

•/• 

(l) The existing student support system also offer adequate 
coverage of expenditures on travel and accommodation, if extended 
to post-wrork students. 
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In the long run, security payments should be adjusted to 
the general needs for .post-Y/ork education, substituting 
^ gradually for many of the special arrangements indicated. The 
aim should not, however, be the achievements of 100^ public 
financing. Post-work education offers genuine benefits to its 
students, such as increased income possibilities, opportunities 
far more interesting professional tasks and greater security, 
as well as benefits not relating to occupational activities. 

4 It seems reasonable, therefore, that the students contribute 

somewhat to 'the financing of their post-work education. This 
may also be necessary in order to ensure a genuine motivation 
^ among the applicants, 

. , The general principles establishing the right of all 

adults to; post-v/ork education, and the conseciuent system of 
social security financing of ind'ividual attendance, woLild most 
conveniently be brought together in a separate bill on post-work 
education. Such a draft bill is under preparation. 



0 . 
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VI. THE DIMI3NSI0NBT Ct OE POST- WORK EDUCATION 

iMliri M .*.«MiaiHMl flbk ■■ IM^ ■! I li^ I J I^ I I ^11 I ■ Mi I -.P^ M wai 

(a) or_post“Work e^up£“’^^2^ 

In its first report, the Royal Coiunission on Post-Secondary 
Education suggested th-at the deniand by students for education 
should be the, main criterion for the dimensioning of the 
educational •facilities at this level. As yet, no formal decision 
has been 'made by the political authorities on this point, but 
the principle, a.lready firmly established at the secondary level, 
appears to have v/on general approval. 

The same principle must guide the dimensioning of facilities 
for post-v7ork ed'ucation. However, the demand for educat’ion is not 
an a.utonomous phenomenon in relation to government policies. At 
all levels, it* is influenced by the opportunities for access, the 
costs involved for the individuals, the content of education 
offered etc. Per post-v/ork education, such factors are even more 
decisive than at other levels. 

Until now, opportunities for post-v\rork education have not 
by far been developed on terms eq.ua! to those of pre-work 
education. The ma,in topic of this paper is how such an eq,uivalence 
ca.n be. achieved. Yet, as xoresently, we are very far from such a 
situtation, current indications of the’ demand for post-work 
education are of little value in judging future developments. We 
must rely upon more general reasoning. 

During recent decades, a tremendous increase in the demand 
for education has taken plcuce. In Norway, it is more usual 
todc'.y to attend a university than it v\^as to go to the 
gymnasium in 1940, and it is also more usual than it was to 
obtain any form of education beyond the compulsory level in 1920. 

In 1900, a smaller proportion of an age group attLondped' 'the 
gymnasium than those embarking upon a research career today. 

Another illustration of this trend is provided by the number 
of years of schooling behind the new entrants to the labour 
market. The figures are as follows s 

1.5 years 
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g 
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A prolongation of this trend points towards an average 
nnrnbe.r of school years behind the new labour market entrants 
20 years-'-frbm now -of 14 school years (l). . . 

This means, that most young people will hvave grovm far 
into adult-. age before they face fully any other part of our 
society than those represented by the family and the school. 

The consequences of this development have some clearly 
negative aspects. It does not only imply a rather drastic 
narrowing of the actual experience gained, by young people, it 
will also tend to prolong the period of dependence ux>on others, 
both mentally and e.conomically . 

This problem is a major concern of educational authorities 
in many countries, ‘ A compulsory period of work before the 
entry to university has been tried. In other cases, shorter 
periods of practical work ho.s been made part of the school year. 
Hov 7 ever, no fully successful solution appears to be found as yet. 

The ma,in answer to this essential educational question 
seems to be a substantial expansion of the opportunities f or ^ 
post-work education, as part of a major effort towards ^ changing 
the time distribution of educational imputs over the life span 
of each individual. This would also mean, that a gi’’eater 
proportion of the educational activities v/hich have to be 
undertOuken after the completion of pre-"Work schooling, v/ill 
take the form of organised education. This is in itself a^far 
more rational. solution, as if is likely to imply savings in 
terms of the most important cost factor, both to the individual 
and to society, the imput of students’ time. 

I . . * • 

It 'should be borne- in mind, that it makes little difference 
to the real size of this cost factor, whether a student is 22, 

32 or 42 years of age. The difference that exists, is in the 
financing of such costs. This should not, however, be allowed 
to obscure the real economic implications of a shift of 
relative emphasis from pre-v/ork to post-work education. 



(1) Yvhich, incidentally , corresponds roughly to the present 
situation in the U.S.A. 
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(b ) Tbe scope of post~v\rork ecUicauion in IJorv^ay in the 1980 ’s 

A ncatural target for the scope of post-v 7 ork education 10 
to 15 years ahead ^ is thr^t lOfo of all highly skilled personnel 
should be attending pos-t-work education at any time. By 1885 9 
this v/ould imply the equivalent of 10 j 000 full year students 
at the universities, or 15^ to 20fo grea,ter student numbers than 
previously foreseen (l). In terms of resource requirements, 
the increase is likely to be even greater, and mn,y amount to 
additional institutional expenditures of the order 250 million 
kr. (2). 

Bor the district colleges, the increase in capacity needs . 
caused by this target for post-work education, may be even 
greater, as the average pre-work education period is shorter. 

« 

The need for post-v/ork education among graduates from 
lower educational levels may be more limited, although this is 
far from certain. A drastic increase in the foreseen capacity 
needs for pre-work education v/ill in any case be required at the 
upper secondary level. 

Bor the educational system as a v/hole 9 the realisation of 
post-work education, at a general scope indicated by the target 
mentioned above, would imply an addition to the foreseen budgets 
for pre-work education of 20fo to 25^. Brorn this, however, must 
be deducted the cost savings in pre-work education ’due to a 
transfer of educational task to the post-v/ork level. Burthermore , 
a development in this direction will inevitably act as a strong 
push towards "irregular" forms of teaching, especially the various 
kinds of far less expensive distance teaching. 

0 



0 0 

Institutional costs thus present no decisive barrier to 
rather ambitious targets for the scope of post-work education. 

The question remains, however, what level of public subsidies to 
cove^ income foregone will be necessary in order to create an • 
effective demand corresponding to such a target as mentioned above. 
About this, v/e do in fact, knov/ very little. 




(1) By the Royal Commission on Post-Secondary Education, 

(2) Assumed increase in real wages up to 1985 taken into account. 
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Assuming, however, that hy 1985 benefits from the social 
security system cover 50^ of income foregone during post-work 
education (l), it seems rather unlikely that a target of 10^4 
of the adult population attending at any time can be reached. 

Yet, for highly skilled groups it does not seem quite improbable. 

An actual attendance level of 5^ would mean payments -from 
the social security scheme corresponding to approximately 1.5^ 
of GrlTP, or by 1985 about 1,500 million kr. No exa.ct forecast 
has been made of the total social security expenditures at that 
time. It seems likely, Aov/o .* j:. , t'-at- pa;vTJents for post-«Fork; 
education will not exceed 20fo of those expenditures. 



The national economy is likely to benefit greatly from 
such an educational investment. Counting only the direct costs 
in terms of lost manpov/erf the whole expansion of post-work 
oducation over a period of 15 years v/ill cost lees than the 

recent reduction in weekly v^rork hours from 45 to 42,5. A further 

reduction *co 40 weekly hours is already under consideration, as 
is a reduction in the legal pension age from 70 to 67 years of 
age. The latter reform will cost as much, both in terms of lost 

manpower, and in social security payments, as the indicated scope 

of post-work education. 



Attendance of organised education v/ill, and must, grow in 
any case, and even the pi’esent lov/ subsidy level for students 
of pre-work education may prove difficult to maintn,in. The real 
choice facing us is, in fact, mainly one of time distribution of 
educational efforts in relation to the individual, financial 
concerns about the development of post-work educat ion are partly 
fictitious, and partly more than outweighed by the {increased 
i*ationality in our educational efforts. 
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on Adult Education 

Institutional reforms move slowly, as do chan des in systems. 
of financial transfer, hov/ever rational they may beT me ^eatesi 
obstacle to the development of post-work education may prove to be 
the inherent inertia of political and institutional decision raa.king 
processes . 



Yet, the scheme outlined in this paper attempts to offer a 
course for gradual development, leaving time for traditional 
attitudes to change. The fact that a Royal Commission, representing 
all political parties, and charged with the responsibility of 
drawing up the future directions for an essential part of the 
Norwegian educational system, appears quite willing to endorse 
those lines of thinking, is well worth noting. Adaptability to 
changing circumstances in our societies might prove to be greater 
than we tend to assume. 



'(iT'tJp'^o 'an 'income level corresponding approximately to the tenth 
percentile in the income distribution. 
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